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prince of all that ever lived before in Europe; and lastly
the mother of Alexander, who never was exceeded by any
for the many great and wonderful things that were done
by him."

So Olympias showed herself in her death, as in her
life, every inch a queen; and, in spite of her temper and
her bloodthirstiness, she deserves a high place in the his-
tory of womanhood, because of her untiring devotion to
her son and to his helpless widow and child against the
machinations of cruel and powerful men.

Philip had three daughters who appear prominently in
Macedonian history: Cynane, by an Illyrian princess, who
figures in the history of her daughter Eurydice, which we
shall recount later; Thessalonica, whom Cassander mar-
ried after he had slain Olympias and all the heirs of Alex-
ander, and after whom he named the famous city which
he built; and Cleopatra, full sister of Alexander, who was
first married to her uncle, Alexander, King of Epirus,
murdered in Italy while he was trying to subdue the
West. The young Princess Cleopatra was left a widow in
good time to enter upon a career in the stormy days that
followed the death of the world-monarch. She returned to
Macedon, and notwithstanding the fact that she and her
mother Olympias were both of violent tempers, and fre-
quently quarrelled, yet their interests were too closely
united to permit any permanent estrangement. Her claims
to the throne were the strongest, next to those of the
infant Alexander, and, in consequence, she was much
sought after in marriage, and had her choice of almost all
the distinguished men of the time. She regarded marriage
as a legitimate weapon of diplomacy to advance her inter-
ests and to increase her influence. Yet a sad fatality
seemed to attach to the men whom she proposed to honor
with her hand. She first chose, probably from ardent